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visionary, she poured forth her soul to that young man and
set him afire. When, half-way to the other end of the earth
on his ship as clerk he tired of her image and suggested
half-heartedly that in future they might only be friends, she
revived his love with more ardent promises and protesta-
tions. She told Bywaters of occasions when she was
approached by other men, suggesting to him that she was
a superlatively desirable creature who had difficulty in resist-
ing the blandishments of others, but who favoured him
only because of her love for him. Sir Henry knew that
the verdict lay in those letters, and he studied them intently,
arriving at an opinion of the writer that made him fervent
in his appeal for her life. Edith Thompson never knew
that her life was at stake; indeed, Sir Henry considered
that she regarded his efforts on her behalf as a mere form-
ality. . . .

He was always angry when this love between Edith
Thompson and Frederick Bywaters was referred to in
Court as a tawdry passion. The Judge, indeed, used the
words " insensate silly affection," and " silly, but at the
same time wicked affection." Sir Henry regarded Edith
Thompson's love for Bywaters as a great and sincere passion,
a love capable of sacrifice and suffering. He thought the
letters contained passages of real beauty, and said : " I wish
I could write love letters like that." In this opinion he is
supported by Mr. Filson Young, who writes : "To find
their match you would have to look in the letters of people
far above her in poetic and literary attainments."

Mr. Justice Shearman, in his charge to the jury, quoted
the following passage written by Mrs. Thompson about
her husband: " He has the right by law to all that you
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